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(Continued from page 194.) 

There can be no doubt but the remarkable effects 
which attended the ministry of some of the early 
members of our Society are to be ascribed in part 
to the prepared state of the people who heard it, 
their hearts being, like the good ground, fitted to 
receive the Seed of the kingdom. They had en- 
deavoured to live up to the degree of light they 
had received, and yet, sensible there was a more 
perfect way, were longing to find it, and when they 
heard they gladly embraced it. Some members 
now find fault with the Society and its principles 
and practices, and seem in a restless, dissatisfied 
state, thinking they can get more good elsewhere; 
but if we observe these closely, it is generally ap- 
parent that they do not /ive wp to the principles of 
Friends; do not practise what they already know, 
and therefore, though they may change places or 
societies, it will require something more to effect 
the requisite change in them. ‘To be faithful to 
the knowledge we have received, and fulfil the re- 
quirements of our religious profession, is not only 
the best way to be happy and contented in it, but 
also the best preparation for judging of its worth. 
The man who had never improved the talent en- 
trusted to his care, estimated its value to him so 
lightly, that he went and buried it in the earth ; 
and he only, of all who enjoyed the trust, censured 
the giver as a hard master and an austere man, 
while those who diligently strove to make the most 
of what they had, joyfully received the reward of 
“Well-done, good and faithful servants.’ 
this parable afford useful instruction to some who 
seem much inclined to cavil at the religious pro- 
fession of Friends as hard and austere, as well as 
otherwise defective ? If they would look critically 
and closely into themselves, it may be they would 
find that a part at least of the difficulty lay in their 
own unfaithfulness, and in the desire for a religion 
less Searching an! spiritual, and which does not 
demand so much cross-bearing and self-renuncia- 


The religion of the early Friends seems to have 
en a source of joy and peace to them, to have 
animated and borne them up through long, ar- 
duous and painful labours, to have furnished them 
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am an Englishman; and enumerated the many 
lands and places I had travelled in, but had never he 
met with any people of such a behaviour as these 
were: referring to them to advise me what account 
I must give of the people of Newbury at my re- 
turn into England. A comely gentleman-like man th 
said, in excuse for the behaviour of the people, 
‘As for women’s preaching we hold it unlawful, 
because St. Paul hath forbid it, therefore we think a 
it not proper to give them a hearing: and as for 
the man, we know him perhaps better than you, 
and cannot think bim qualified for that under- 
taking; but you seem to be a gentleman of sense, 
and we will hear you.’ I replied, that as for wo- 
men’s preaching, if any of you, after this meeting 
is over, are willing to hear what I have to say in 
favour of it, 1 shall be willing to give you the best 
account I can, why I think it is lawful; and if any 
of you can show better reasons against it, I shall 
as willingly hear them. And as for the young ; 
man, I grant you may, as he is a neighbour, have fh 
had a better knowledge of his former ¢éuduct jin 
life, than I can pretend to; but allowing that he rt 
may, in time past, have been loose, that atgues not 
against giving him a hearing: for how know you, ' 
but that as Saul did, he might condemn his past i 
life and give you an example, by his present con- ue 
duct, to reform; for which reasons you ought to ; 
k 
' 


with consolation and support in dreary and pro- 
tracted imprisonments, and enabled them to tri- 
umph over death, hell and the grave. It has done 
much for thousands since, and conducted them 
safely to a glorious immortality. It is the same 
blessed religion still, pure, vital spiritual cbris- 
tianity ; and we believe none who give it an honest 
and faithful trial, in the simplicity of little child- 
ren, will ever want to change from it to another; 
or ever find it to fail them in its holy and heavenly 
results. 

“‘ When clear of those parts, I returned to Hamp- 
ton and other towns where meetings had not been 
kept, and amongst them to Newbury. A man who 
lived in that place, being newly convinced, was very 
desirous of a meeting at his house, which I con- 
sented to; and when the time came, his wife not 
being pleased that we came to bold a meeting, 
would not permit us to enter the house, but kept 
the doors locked against us, being, as was said, 
advised to it by some of their teachers. 1 took a 
turn round the house, and happened to have some 
conference with her at the window, first assuring 
her, that we had no design to put her husband to 
any charge, but only to let us have house-room for 
about two hours to hold a meeting, adding, that it 
illy became a wife to keep her husband out of his 
house at such a time. By reasoning the ease with 
her, after a little while she opened the door, and 
would have us to go in, but I had not freedom. 

“A place to hold the meeting was then got 
ready, being a large building like a barn, and we 
sat down, being a few Friends, and in a little time 
many people came, amongst whom, as it was said, 
were six preachers. After some time a young wo- 
man stood up who had a good gift, but the people 
behaved very rudely, so that it put her out of coun- 
tenance, and she sat down. ‘Then stood up Lydia 
Norton, a famous minister, none more so of that 
country, who had an excellent gift, and knew how 
to conduct herselfin it; but all this did not avail, 
the people grew worse and worse in their behaviour. 
Lydia having a strong voice, extended it very loud, 
but to no purpose, for the people were as loud as 
she, calling for a dram, and sporting themselves in 
their folly, so she sat down. <A young man, called 
Joshua Paddington, then stood up; and the peo- 
ple behaved worse, raking up his former faults, 
and calling for a can of flip, for he could drink as 
well as they; he having been a companion with 
them in fishing, they made very free with him, so 
he shut up. 

“ By this time the meeting was exceedingly nu- 
merous, and continued enlarging very much. It 
came into my mind, to stand up and take out my 
Bible, which I did, for 1 always travelled with one 
in those days, finding a considerable service in it 
at times. I opened it, and put my finger on it, as 
though I would take my text, but I said nothing 
for some considerable time, till all was quict. The 
people continued in great confusion for a while, till| between true and false faith, showing, that not- 
some of them observed my book ; then they began| withstanding we might give our assent to the truth 
to still one another, urging as a reason for it, that|of what was called the apostle’s creed, or any other 
I had the word of God in my hand, such a great|made and drawn up by men, and might be zealous 
regard they paid to my Bible. In a little time all|to dispute and contend for the truth of these creeds; 
was quict: then I opened my mouth, and said, I|yet if we did not lead christian lives, we were but 
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For “ The Friend.” 
















































































have heard with patience what he had to say to 
you. 

“The same gentleman replied, ‘I said very 
right, they ought to have heard him: but I pray 
you speak what you have to say freely; and [ 
charge all present to make no disturbance or inter- 
ruption ; if they do, in the queen’s name, I will 
commit them.’ By these words I found he was 
in the commission of the peace. Then I began, 
with saying, that religion without righteousness 
was useless, and could not profit those who’ pos- 
sessed it. And going on, | came in the course of - 
my service to recite the great improvement true , 
religion made in the minds of those who lived in it, : 
by giving them power over their lusts and pas- 
sions ; repeating that text in James i. 26, ‘If any 
man among you seem to be religious, and bridleth 
not his tongue, but deceiveth his own heart, this 
man's religion is vain.’ One out of the throng said, 

‘ Sir, you impose upon us, there is no such text,’ 
I made a full stop, and turned*to it; and many 
Bibles then appeared. I repeated chapter and 
verse, and they turned to it. Then I asked them, ; 
if they had it? They replied, they had. Then I 
read both the twenty-sixth and twenty-seventh 
verses, and asked if it was so in their Bibles, they 
answered, it was. I then desired them to consider, 
whether I that repeated the’ text, or he that said 
there was no such text, was most in the right, I Z 
went on with my opening, carefully minding my : 
guide: and in the course of the doctrine I had in 2 
my view, I came to treat of faith, and distinguished 
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unbelievers ; ‘for faith without works is dead,’ as| and stone industrial implements, that had recently! 
the text tells us. At these last words one cried) been discovered in the Moosseedorf and other lakes 











ple ; of which the material was flax, and the mode 
of putting together, knitting, or rather knotting; 


out, ‘ you impose upon us, there is no such text.’|in Switzerland; yet, even here, I should say thatthe art of weaving not yet being practised by the 


I immediately stopped and turned to it, and quoted the ingenuity displayed in the structure of these 
it, and all who had Bibles made search. ‘There peculiar instruments betokened a people already 
being a profound silence, I read the text, asking, if somewhat advanced out of the first state of barbar- 
it was so in their books? They all replied, it was.|ism. The odd thing, that strikes an observer first, 
Then I went on, distinguishing between true and|is the small, toy-like character of every thing. 


false faith, plainly demonstrating from Scripture, | 
that faith was very different from what many took 
it to be. Truth was eminently preached that day, | 
and there was a considerable tenderness amongst| 
the people, and the meeting ended well. 

“ When I came out, the gentleman came to me, | 
and I acknowledged his kindness towards us; and| 
it suddenly came before me to speak with a loud 
voice in the street, and to desire, that if any one! 
was at a loss, and did not understand any part of| 
what I had said, or thought I had spoken anything| 
not agreeing to Scripture, I would desire them to let) 
me know it, and not misrepresent anything I had| 
said when I was gone. The gentleman made an- 
swer on behalf of the people thus; ‘ None can have) 
any objection, for I never heard the word better) 
preached in my time.’ I told them I was ready) 
to let them know my reasons, why I thought wo-| 
men, who were properly and duly qualified, might) 
preach lawfully, on condition I might have their| 
reasons to the contrary. 

“The gentleman, who undertook still to speak 
on behalf of the company, who staid to hear and 
see, said, ‘There is none here will undertake to! 
dispute with you upon this, or any other point of| 


Hatchet, indeed! One of these Lake people hat- 
chets lies on the quarter-sheet of foolscap on which 
I am writing, with room to spare. It is a pretty 
baby-hatchet, a piece of serpentine, not two inches 
long (very well sharpened, however,) inserted with 
wonderfui firmness into a detached portion of stag’s 
horn. I asked the professor, “ Could any one have 
ever cut down a tree with that small thing?” The 
professor replied that by marks found on the old 
buried timber, it appeared probable that the ancient 
Lakers charred and nearly burnt through the trunks 
of the trees before they felled them with their minia- 
ture stone hatchets. My attention was next turned 
to a dandy-poinard, entirely of stag’s-horn, A 
sharp-pointed and polished piece of horn, about 
four inches long, is inserted into an unpolished 
piece of antler, somewhat longer. The professor 
suggested that the handle of this poniard was worn 
almost smooth by use. I said, “‘ Could the owner 
have killed so many men as that implies?” 
“No!” returned the professor, with a smile ; “ but 
the dagger may have served many uses—as a de- 
fence from wild beasts, to kill animals in the chase, 
and, perhaps, now and then, to despatch an ene- 
my.” Next, | admired a variety of small instru- 





religion: but I desire you will favour me with a| 


ments that would have gone into a lady's ¢tui— 


promise to have another mecting here, and I will) needles of bone, not perforated, and even a bodkin, 
get some of the best writers the country will afford) properly perforated, a specimen almost unique ; 
to take down your sermov.’ But he iittle knew)small chisels of beautifully polished serpentine, 
that this was no inducement to my coming there|some of which looked quite gemlike in their green 


Lakers. Some of the mysterious-looking needles 
in horn wight have served for the manufacture of 
this primitive sort of shirting. 

For food the Lakers had, as the remains of ya- 
rious seeds and fruit-stones demonstrated, the wood- 
raspberry, the wild plum (“ prunus spinosa,”) which 
we unlearned schoolboys used to call bullas,) small 
crab-apples, of which a dried and venerable speej- 
men was shown me, and wheaten corn, sundry 
masses of which, apparently carbonized by fire, 
demonstrated that agriculture was an art not un- 
known. 

Fragments of bones of various animals, which 
were discovered in quantities under the peat, and 
had either been used in the fashioning of instru. 
ments, or were the remains of antique repasts, 
proved that this primitive people already possessed 
the greater part of the domestic animals of our day, 
The professor showed me bones enough, in this de- 
partment, to have served as the basis of a Cuvierian 
lecture on osteology. The Lakers had certainly 
gathered round them the ox, the pig, the goat, the 
cat, and many different sized kinds of dogs; nor 
had the horse been wanting, though, as the profes- 
sor conjectured, chiefly used, by a sublime antici- 
pation of Parisian gastronomy, as an article of food. 
With these were mingled quantities of bones of the 
elk and stag, the urus, bear, wild-boar, fox, beaver, 
tortoise, and various kinds of birds. Strange to 
say, the bones that one would most have expected 
a Lake-people to have left behind them—fish bones 
—were entirely absent; for which absence, how- 
ever, their chemical decomposition by some un- 
known agent might by possibility account. 

Of what materials the habitations of the primi- 


again: however, he pressed it very close, which | 
excused in the best manner I could; and after 
earnestly pressing me to go to his house to refresh 
myself, which I likewise desired to be excused in, 
as we had given expectation to go to our inn, we 


parted in good respect and harmony to all appear-| 


ance; and my heart was filled with thankfulness 
and comfort that we got over that day’s work so 
well.” 
(To be continued.) 
° 9 
From * All The Year Round.” 


Subterranean Switzerland, 


| half-transparent lustre. ‘These were supposed to 
| be for cutting leather for mocassins or other gar- 
iments. Then [ noticed teeth of the red deer fas- 
tened into handles of rough horn. These, it is 
'supposed, were used for polishing down the protu- 
| berant seams of barbarian dresses. cient piles were first taken out of the peat, they 

Very curious, indeed, were certain minute saws,|had looked fresh and solid as those human bodies 
/not more than three inches long, like reductions of} which have occasionally been found in airless stone 
}Queen Elizabeth's pocket-comb, with the teeth jcoffins, bodies which for a moment have mocked 
broken off. ‘These flint saws, and one or two scoop-|the view with a phantasma of fresh life, and, 
like articles that looked as if meant to scrape off|almost immediately after, fallen to dust. So with 


tive Lakers were constructed, the professor now 
gave me ocular demonstration. First, 1 was shown 
what kind of stakes or piles their lake-cabins were 
elevated upon; the stakes themselves I did not 
see, only casts of them; for, when these very an- 





ithe hair from deer-hides, also of flint, give rise, as 
| Professor Troyon observed, to curious speculations. 


the stakes of the old Lakers. Once exposed to 
the air they crumbled; and their external skin was 


Passing some time at Lausanne, 1 was made) Fliut of any kind is very rare in Switzerland, and|found to be only feeble covering to rottenness. 
aware of discoveries in, and near to, the Lake of flint of the particular kind from which the ancient} Professor Troyon, then, cleverly devised a mode 
Moosscedorf; and obtained a note of introduction| Lakers had wrought their saws and knives, is not|of perpetuating these fleeting forms, by injections 


to Professor Troyon, head of the Museum at Lau- 
sanne, who had transferred from the natural Mu- 


) found in Switzerland. 
The induction is, that the Lake-people were al-| 


of plaster, from which moulds and casts were ob- 
tained. ‘These casts, short and fragmentary, looked 


seum of the Peat-moss, a quantity of the sub-lacus-| ready sufficiently advanced in civilization, to have|very like the ends of not very large hop-poles. 


‘ ° sail | 
trine articles to a well-ordered museum of his own. 


The professor, a most intelligent gentleman, with 
a benevolent countenance, began his lecture (for 
such, unaffected as it was, his discourse might be 


called) by opening a cupboard and displaying a} 


variety of human skulls. These were all the skulls 


of Helvetians, or of Celts prior to Helvetians, or of| me, four inches long, the improving savages of the 
some unnamed people older than the Celts. These, 


like many other articles in this private Museum, 
had been chiefly discovered or dug up from ancient 
tumuli by the professor himself. He made me ob- 
serve how small were the earliest skulls—unintel- 
lectual, but not cruel like some of later savage na- 
tions in which the great proportion of brain lay 
behind the ear; and so led me on to the higher 
developments of the skulls of the civilized, that oc- 
cupied the upper shelves of the closet. We next 


proceeded to survey the contents of the first glass| 


ease, which were supposed to be coeval with the 
small-skulled generation. ‘hese were the horn 


made the first step towards commerce, by import, 
| or barter. The especial silex of the Lakers might 
}have come from some neighbouring portion of 
|Gaul; but, in truth, it resembled wore the kind 
of flint that is found on our own British coasts. 
To have fashioned a fliat knife, such as was shown 


Lacustrine period must have had a very large 
| flint-stone, such as Great Britain peculiarly pro- 
|duces. Waiving a too precise settlement of this 
curious question, we, at least, are sure that the 
flint found at Moosseedorf was not a native pro- 
duction of Switzerland. There were also small 
|arrow-heads prettily and neatly wrought from a 
‘fine kind of silex. 

Under a glass and framed like a picture, I ob- | 
iserved something that looked like coarse dark net- 
ting, the reticulations of which were jointed by rude] 
knots. ‘This, the professor told me, was a speci- 
men of the suppozed garments of the ancient peo- 








The marks of the stone-chisels were still plainly 
discernible on the stakes, and they were sharpened 
toa point. The cabins that had been raised on 
these piles had left more enduring fragments. Most 
interesting were the morsels of old wall, which con- 
sisted of unbaked clay, bearing the impressions of 
woody twigs, whereby it was evident that the pri- 
itive cabins had been formed of boughs of trees 
plastered over and between with clay. From the 
fragments being calculable segments of a circle, 
two facts were ascertained ; namely, that the cabins 
had been circular, and the circumference of them 
about fourteen feet. Some of these fragmentary 
piles and dwellings that were found in the Lake of 
Constance were above a hundred yards from the 
shore; and that they always had been so, and had 
not been thrown further off from the mainland by 
any rising or agitation of the waters, was proved 
by pieces of earthern pots that lay at the bottom 
on the stirless depths, so near together, just as they 
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had broken and fallen ages before, that much|should make me afraid. Poor creature! I hed |have walked sixty miles to save the life of your 
pottery had been reconstructed from such frag-|only a sight; I did not yet think what powerful 


wents. I observe, in passing, that the fragments 


adversaries I had to war with. This has been the 


of pottery are of rough manufacture, and, in their| miserable case of many; they have sat down un- 
dark burnt-looking substance contain morsels of|der a convincement, and in a form of religion; 


shining quartz, or mica, unassimilated to the pre- 
vailing texture. I possess some fragments, that, 
by carrying out the segments of the circle, appear 
to have been of great size (singular exception to 
the general littleness of the relics): as big, indeed, 
as Roman wine-vases. Another thing to be ob- 
served, is, the way these pots were evidently sup- 
ported. ‘They had pointed ends, and near them 
are found circular open rings of pottery whose use 
was evidently to support the pointed ends of the 
vases, Which were incapable of standing by them- 
selves. The ring of burnt clay was the mortise, 
the pegtop-like termination was the tenon of the 
vase. In connection with this the professor told 
me that Admiral Elliot, who had visited the mu- 
seum, recognized this primitive form of support as 
still used by the Hindoos and other Indian people. 
(To be continued.) 
similis 
For “The Friend.” 

There being some very pithy remarks in the fol- 
lowing, the writer was willing to transcribe it for 
insertion, (in part or the whole,) in “ The Friend,” 
if thought advisable. 

Abraham Farrington, who deceased the 26th of 
Firsts month, 1758, in a manuscript left for the 
use of his children, speaking of Edward Andrews, 
from Egg-harbour, being at a Quarterly Meeting 
at Crosswicks, (N. J.,) says, ‘‘ He came with power 
to give me my awakening call; I was much reach- 
ed, but after the manner of the world, looking at 
the man, gave him the praise, viz., he is a brave 
man; he preaches well; I wish I lived near him; I 
would go to hear him every First-day; at the same 
time not minding what he directed to, Christ in 
ourselves, the true teacher, that will not be removed 
ull we remove from Him; in us is the place he 


some depending on former experience or former 
openings; some on their education, some a bare 
belief, and knowledge historical of the Scriptures 
and principles of truth. Thus, though I received 
the truth, yet I was like the stony ground; [I re- 
ceived it with joy, but had not root in myself, my 
heart grew hard again, for when tribulations, per- 
secutions, temptations and trials came upon me, I 
fell. Oh! how I moped at times and wandered about 
as a prisoner at large, I would have run, but I could 
not; my offended judge, my accuser was in me, I 
could not fly from him; yet great Goodness was 
near, and His power kept me from gross evils in a 
great degree. I kept pretty much to meetings, but 
there was such a mixture of undigested matter in 
me; it was not to be soon separated. Oh/ the 
necessity there was, and still is, of @ continual 
watch against our soul's enemies both within and 
without,” 





Coals of Fire on the Head—lIt is easier to extol 
noble deeds than to perform them, and excellent 
christians find it dificult to repay injuries with 


‘enemy! That, in my judgment, places the matter 
jin a different light; I will grant you his pardon.” 
The pardon was made out and placed in the hands 
‘of the disinterested petitioner, who, without losing 
|& moment’s time, proceeded on foot to Old Chester, 
fifteen miles distant, where the execution was to 
‘take place on the afternoon of that day. Miller 
arrived at the spot, just as Whitman was being 
conducted to the scaffold, who, seeing the man with 
his long white friar robe and tall staff in the crowd 
which had assembled to witness his death, remark- 
ed to a by-stander, “ There’s old Peter Miller; 
he has walked all the way from Ephrata, to have 
his revenge gratified to-day by seeing me hung.” 
These words had scarcely been spoken when he 
'was made acquainted with the very different na- 
ture of Miller’s visit. The criminal’s life was 
spared, and the pleasure of that moment doubtless 
repaid the good old man for the labour of his 
|journey. He must have been past seventy years 
at the time, as he deceased September 25th, 1796, 
at nearly eighty-seven years of age, and the event 
which I have here related occurred in 1780.— 
Late Paper. 
ee 
Selected. 
To feel our incapacity to minister, in a spiritual 





kindness. But the law of Christ is imperative, “ If|5¢¥8¢, 2 cup of cold water to ever so feeble a dis- 
thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give | “iple, (unto whom we may nevertheless be bound 
him drink; for i on doing, thou shalt heap coals|!# # coustant friendship,) is a merciful impression ; 
of fire on his head.” ‘The following anecdote, | because it humbles us, and seals upon our spirits 
p 5 | : : : 
which we find in the Philadelphia Press, relates to that invariable truth, that “ there is none good but 
an exercise of christian forgiveness by a German |°¥°- ’ What is this sense, but the anointing itself, 
Seventh-day Baptist, of Philadelphia, a people which has holy. certainty in it, seeing it is no lie. 


noted in their early history for their exemplary | 
christian virtues :-— | 

I heard from the lips of Joseph Konigmacher, a 
revolutionary incident, which may well be told| 


Except it abide in us to this effect, our profession 


of being believers is vain; we shall grow weary in 


the christian life, and our own righteousness will 
exhaust our strength: for supplies from the eter- 
nal Fountain would soon cease, were we to appro- 


by the descendants of this peculiar people, as|"™ : ; 
illustrative of the sincerity of their fathers in the ;PTte them to the prosecution of ends which the 
religious doctrine they professed. At the death of| Lord never required at our hands, and neglect that 


has ordained to reveal Himself. I afterwards went} Beissel, (Father Peaceful,) which occurred, as | |life of faith, of humble dependence upon the pure 


nore to Friends’ meetings than I had done before, 
and read much in Friends’ books, but was yet in 
the dark; the time of my deliverance was not 
come; the sins of the Amorites were not full. I 


| **, . . ~ 
learned from the ancient slab which marks his|ift, and those precious influences, hope and cha- 
tomb, on the 6th of July, 1768, Peter Miller, a|ity, which constrain us to render unto the great 
man of great learning, and highly respected by the | Lawgiver, in his time only, whatsoever he requires 





first men of the Revolution, became his successor. | 


was under Moses in the wilderness; come out of| A certain Tory, by the name of Michael Whitman 


Egypt, but Joshua’s time was not come ; the Sa- 
viour, the warrior that brings through judgment, 
and makes war with the old inhabitants. Yet 1 
sometimes longed for something which I could not 
find, a lot in the good land. I think this year 
Thomas Wilson and James Dickenson came into 
the country, and some time afterwards to visit the 
meeting of Friends at Crosswicks. I happened to 
be at the meeting before they came in; the sight 
of them struck me; the heavenly frame of mind 
which their countenances manifested, and the awe 
they seemed to sit under, brought a stillness over 
my mind, and I was as ground prepared to receive 
the Seed. James stood up in the authority of the 
gospel, and in it he was led to unravel me and all 
my works from top to bottom, so that I looked on 
myself like a man dissected or pulled to pieces; 
all my religion as well as all my sins were set forth 
in such alight that I thought myself undone. After 
he sat down, Thomas stood up and brought me to- 
gether again; I mean, what was to be raised, bone 
to his bone, with the sinews and strength that would 


constitute a christian; I almost thought myself 


hew born, the old man destroyed, and the new man 
made up, concluding I should never be bad again, 
that my sins were forgiven, and 1 should have no- 
thing to do but to do good. I thought I had got- 
ten my lot in the good land, and might sit now 


under my own vine and fig-tree, and noihivg more| Whitman.” “What!” rejoined 


—who owned several tracts of land near Ephrata, 
and who had alike distinguished himself for very 
base conduct towards the society of which Miller 
was now the head, and treason to his country—, 
being brought to trial for the latter offence, was} 
found guilty, and condemned by the proper autho- 
rities to suffer the prescribed penalties, which were 
death and the confiscation of his estates. 

The confiscation deed for the four properties 
owned by the Tory Whitman, given under date of, 
March 15th, 1780, over the signature of Joseph | 
Reed, then President of the Supreme Executive | 
Council, at Philadelphia, as the writer has seen, is| 
still in an admirably preserved condition. Whit- | 
man was sentenced to be hung. No sooner had| 
this been announced than Peter Miller, with mo- 
tives which they who know experimentally what it} 
is to love their enemies are alone qualified to ap- 
preciate, set out on foot to visit Geu. Washington 


at our hands, though incomplete and foolish to the 
unsimplified mind.— Sarak ( Tuke) Grubb. 
sanigiigeininacaen 

Cheese Poisoning in England.—The London 
Star reports a case of cheese poisoning in Darling- 
ton, England, which is interesting here, in view of 
recent developments in the same direction. Pro- 
fessor Taylor, the chemist, reports as follows : 

The result of this analysis and investigation may 
be thus stated. ‘The cheese contained no mineral 
or vegetable irritant poison. It contained traces of 
lead and copper, derived probably from the vessels 
with which the milk or curd may have been placed 
in contact. The quantity of these metals was too 
small to affect the health of a human being in any 
manner, and wholly insufficient to account for the 
symptoms of vomiting and purging which are de- 
scribed as following the eating of this cheese. The 
experiment on the dog would appear to show not 


lonly that there was nothing injurious in the cheese, 


but that it was perfectly wholesome. It goes, how- 





at Philadelphia, for the purpose of interceding for|ever, only to the extent of showing that there was 
Whitman's life. He had an interview with the|no mineral or vegetable poison mixed with the 
General, and stated his petition, but in answer to/|cheese, by accident or design, and thus corroborates 
it was told, with characteristic decision of purpose, |the chemical analysis. I am of the opinion that 
that much as Washington esteemed his friendship, |the cause of the symptoms in those who partook of 
the prayer of Miller, in behalf of bis unfortunate | the cheese was a noxious animal substance, arising 
friend Whitman, could not be granted. “ My/|from the decomposition or decay of the caseine or 
friend !” exclaimed Miller; “on the contrary, I curd, which is the principal constituent of cheese. 
have not a worse enemy living than this same| This cheese is of poor quality and badly made. 
Washington, “you|/The curd has not been originally sufficiently 
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pressed to deprive it of the acid whey, and the|though it had been spoken to me, ‘if I restore 
cheese is deficient in that excellent preservative, |thee, go to Pennsylvania.’ To which the answer 
common salt. The caseine has thus undergone a/jof my soul was, ‘ Wherever thou pleasest.’ This 
chemical change, which has given to the cheese its opening appeared strange to me at that time; but 
unwholesome character. The product of decay jall I wanted then, was peace of mind and health 
acts like irritant poison on the delicate mucous\of body. However, it pleased the Lord to raise 
mewbrane of the alimentary canal of a human be-|me up from my low condition. But I soon forgot 
ing. It is difficult to point out any special charac-|the promises I had made in deep distress; and, 
ters by which the cheese which is unwholesomejreturning again to my old amusements, endea- 
may be known from that which is wholesome. A|voured thereby to stifle the witness of God, which 
soft (and not mealy) fracture, with the presence of|was then awakened in me. 

a strong acid liquid oozing from the broken parts| “But He, who, in tender mercy, strives long 
—a sour, disagreeable smell, with a sour taste, and | with the children of men, and would not that any 
the rapid production of mould over the broken and |should be lost, followed me in judgment; and often, 
exposed surfaces, are the characters which gene- {when alone, brought me under great condemnation; 
rally accompany the unwholesome kinds of cheese. |so that 1 was made to cry for strength to over- 
One of the main causes of the noxious decomposi-|come the evils which so easily beset me. Then, 
tion of the caseine of cheese is a deficiency of com-| Pennsylvania came again into my mind. But as 
mon salt. I have never heard of any accident|I was much delighted with outward objects, and 
arising from the use of Dutch cheese, which is|strongly attached to such things as were pleasing 
well dried, and contains a large proportion of com-|to my natural disposition, so, the cross of Christ 
mon salt.— Late Paper. was made great in appearance to me, and I would 
reason thus: ‘ What shall I do in a strange coun- 
For “The Friend.” |try, separated from the enjoyments of all my rela- 
















































BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES tions and friends?’ But, as I was [thus] engaged 

Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members | [reasoning ], on a certain time, it was said in my 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. soul, ‘Go, there shalt thou mect with such of my 
(Continued from page 196.) people, as will be to thee in the place of all those 


RUTH JONES. near connexions; and if thou wilt be faithful, 1 


. : will be with thee.’ This was inwardly spoken to 
Ruth Jones, the wife of David Jones, of Rad-|me, in such power, that I was broken into tears, 
nor, was “a religious woman,” “an approved 


: : r ed /and said in my heart, ‘ Lord, I will obey.’ 
elder, serviceable in the affairs of Truth and dis-| « But I unhappily got over this likewise; and 
cipline of the church.” She was “a good wife,|so remained until the visitation from on high was 
a tender mother, of a charitable disposition, and again extended, which was like thunder to my soul; 
in unity with Friends.” She was left a widow|and by the light of Christ, though I knew not then 
some time before her death, and, after a long ill-| what name to ascribe to it, 1 was clearly shown, 
ness, departed this life, Seventh mo. 14th, 1766, |that if I did not comply, I should be forever mise- 
aged about fifty-eight years. rable. Wherefore I took up a resolution, and ac- 
cane come, quainted my parents with the desire I had, of go- 
ing to America. They seemed shocked to hear it; 
An account of the early part of the life of that/and were very averse to my going. ‘I told them, 
eminent minister of the gospel of Christ, Jane Hos-|it seemed a duty laid upon me; and that I thought 
kins, is best told in her own language. Her maiden |it might be for my good to go; for that, by being 
name was Fenn. She says, “I was born in Lon-|among strangers, I might, with more freedom, 
don, the 3d day of the First month, 1694, of reli-|serve God, according to their frequent precepts to 
gious parents, and by them strictly educated in}me.’ I remember the remark my father made on 
the profession of the Church of England, so called ;|these arguments, was, ‘The girl has a mind to 
who, according to the best of their understanding, |turn Quaker.’ I said, ‘I hope I shall never re- 

endeavoured to inculcate into my mind the know-|nounce my baptism.’ 

ledge of a Divine Being, and how necessary it was| “He charged me never to speak any more about 
for all, professing christianity, to live in the fear of |it, for he would never consent to my going. His 
God. But this good advice I too often slighted, as| will was a law to me; and therefore I concluded to 
likewise the blessed reproofs of the Holy Spirit of| obey him, making myself easy, for the present, with 
Christ in my soul. Though I was but young, I|having so far endeavoured to comply with the hea- 
was, through mercy, preserved from the ecommis-|venly requiring. But it did not last long. Penn- 
sion of gross evils; yet being of a cheerful disposi- |sylvania was still in my mind, and the thought 
tion, and having a turn to music and singing, I jcontinued, that if I was among strangers, I could 
was much delighted therewith, and was led into|better serve God. I had no thought of leaving the 
unprofitable company, all of which had a tendency | profession I was brought up in, nor had I any ac- 
to lead my mind from God, for which strong con-|quaintance with Friends, or knowledge of their 
victions followed me as a swift witness against sin. | principles. My friends being all averse to my go- 
But He who had compassion on me from the days|ing, put me upon making several attempts to get 
of my infancy, was pleased, in the sixteenth year|away unknown to them; but I was prevented from 
of my age, to visit me with a sore fit of sickness, |effecting it. My mother took occasion to lay be- 
nigh unto death, which reduced me very low both|fore me the dangers and difficulties to which one of 
in body and mind; for the terrors of the Almighty my years and circumstances might be subjected, 
took hold of my soul. Then was brought into my|in such an undertaking; which had such weight 

remembrance all my sins and mis-spent time, as|with me, that I was again diverted from it. 
well as the good counsel my dear parents had| “ After some time I grew very uneasy, insomuch 
tenderly given me, which I had unhappily disre-|that sleep departed from me; and the weight of 
garded. In this distressed condition I'shed many |the exercise was so great, that I was made willing 
tears, making my moan to Him, who is the helper |to forego everything else, in order to pursue what 
of his people in the needful time, and was ready to} I believed to be my duty. I concluded that what- 
make covenant, that if he would be pleased to spare |ever I suffered, I would delay no longer, but em- 
me a little longer, the remaining part of my days|brace the first opportunity of going to Pennsyl- 
should be dedicated to his service; and it was as|vania, provided the Almighty would go with me, 
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and direct my steps; which, like a little child, I 
humbly begged he would be graciously pleased to 
do. Ina little time, the way opened thus: One 
Robert Davis, a Welchman, with his wife and two 
daughters, were going to settle in Philadelphia, 
A friend, in whom I could confide, told me of their 
going, and went with me to see them. We soon 
agreed on the following terms; that he should pay 
for my passage, and wait till I could earn the mo. 
ney, on the other side of the water; for which he 
accepted of my promise, without note or bond, or 
my being bound by indenture, in the usual manner, 


“Under these circumstances, I came to Pennsyl- 


vania, and have great cause, with reverence and 
fear, to bless the name of the Lord, whose good 
hand did, I believe, direct me in this weighty un- 
dertaking. 


“ We arrived in Philadelphia, on the 16th day 


of the Third month, 1712, in the nineteenth year 
of my age. As soon as I was landed, I was pro- 
vided with a place, among people of repute, of my 
own society [Episcopalians.} As I had not gone 


into this undertaking in my own will, nor to fly 
from the cross, but in a degree of obedience to the 
will of my heavenly Father, and much in the cross, 
so, now, | felt his good presence near me, An eye 
being opened in me towards Him, I became weaned 
from the gayeties, pleasures, and delights of this 
fading world. ‘They were ail stained in my view, 
and an ardent thirst to partake of the waters of 
life, and the salvation of God, took place in my 
mind. I loved solitude, sought retirement, and 


embraced all opportunities of attending Divine ser- 


vice, so called; having free liberty from those 
among whom [I lived, so to do, they being very 
kind to me. But still I found not that solid peace 
and satisfaction to my seeking soul, which I wanted. 
The reason of which, as I have since experienced, 
was, because I sought the living among the dead ; 


as too many do. ‘I'he enemy of all good was un- 


wearied in his attempts against me. Having learn- 


ed, in my native country, to sing, he stirred up 
those with whom I now lived, to draw me into 
that vain amusement, which, as I plainly saw it to 
be a snare, brought trouble and uneasiness over my 
mind,’ 


(To be continued.) 


———o—-"——" 


Sleeping-Rooms.—The largest part of our rest 


is taken in sleep. Of course, the kind of room in 


which we sleep, is worthy of consideration. Hufe- 
land says:—“ It must not be forgotten that we 
spend a considerable portion of our lives in the 
bed-chamber, and consequently that its healthi- 
ness or unhealthiness cannot fail to have a very 
important influence upon our well-being.” — It 
should, at least, be large. That is of prime im- 
portance, because, during the several hours that 
we are in bed, we need to breathe a great deal of 
air, and our health is injured when we are obliged 
to breathe it several times over. We should, at 
least, pay as much attention to the size, situation, 
temperature, and cleanliness of the room we 0¢- 
cupy during the hours of repose, as to the parlours 
or drawing-room, or any other apartment. And 
yet how different from this is the general practice 
of families! The smallest room in the house 1s 
commonly set apart for the bed and its nightly 
occupants. ‘The sleeping-room should have a good 
location, so as tobe dry. It should be kept clean, 
and neither too hot nor too cold. And more im- 
portant still, it should be well ventilated. One 
bed accupied by two persons is as much as should 
ever be allowed in a single room; though two 
beds in a large room are, of course, no worse than 
one in a small one. Both are objectionable —Dr. 
Warren, 
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For “ The Friend.” 


Some Reasons to Prevent Discouragement. 


In unity with the tried and exercised remnant 
of the Lord’s living heritage, on account of the low 
state of Zion, 1 feel concerned to address a few 
considerations, so that none of us may grow weary 
and faint in our minds, although the enemy may 
be allowed for a time to prevail; for although truth 
may be lightly esteemed by many, yet I feel con- 
fident, there is still preserved a “ holy Seed,” who 
do not in any wise bow to any image or device of 
man. ‘These are hidden ones, the sackcloth cover- 
ing of their minds is not often made manifest ; they 
do not appear unto men to fast, for under their 
deep travail of spirit, they endeavour to fulfil the 
Divine command, “ to wash and anoint,” when, like 
one of old, there is deep sorrow of heart, and their 
prayers in their closets, made in secret, are and 
will be heard, and in due time answers of peace 
will be given, and “the Lord will turn the capi- 
tivity of Zion as the streams of the south.” Let 
us, dear Friends, remember Israel of old, how 
general was the departure, and how awful too! 
when the Lord desired Moses, saying, “ Now, 
therefore, let me alone, that my wrath may wax 
hot against them, and that I may consume them; 
and J will make of thee a great nation,” and 
Moses besought the Lord his God, and said, “ Lord, 
why doth thy wrath wax hot against thy people, 
which thou hast brought forth out of the land of 
Egypt, with great power, and with a mighty hand?” 
&e. Ex. xxxii. 9thto the 14th verse. And the Lord 
was entreated on their behalf, although they had 
made them “gods of gold.” Moses desired not 
for himself or his posterity oniy, but for all Israel, 
and even so now, why not? In a letter of John 
Thorpe, of Manchester, Eng., 1781, to F’. Dodshon, 
is the following, (after alluding to the low state of 
things.) “The consideration and feeling of these 
things must needs clothe thy mind with sackcloth 
and great distress. The occasion which has been 
given, by reason of the things which have happened, 
for the adversary to speak reproachfully; the tes- 
timony seeming to fall in the streets ; deserted and 
betrayed by those who should have united in its 
support; is truly very affecting, so that indeed there 
seems great reason to adopt that mournful query, 
Lord, ‘what wilt thou do unto thy great Name?’ 
or ‘by whom shall Jacob arise, for he is small ?’ 
Now, my dear friend, in such a situation of things 
as this, what can we do? Can we rebuild the walls 
of Zion, or restore her waste places? Can we fight 
the Lord's battles, and turn again the captivity of 
his people? Are we able to go in and out before 
them, to mourn skilfully ourselves, and teach the 
daughters lamentation? Nay; who is sufficient 
for these things?” What then remains for us to 
do? What is our proper business? Why, surely, 
that very same thing which the great apostle ad- 
viseth, in these words: ‘ Study to be quiet, and 
do your own business’ ‘It is not in man that 
walketh to direct his steps aright.’ The wrath of 
man, nor his zeal, worketh not the righteousness of 
(tod. ‘The steps of a good man are ordered by 
the Lord.’ Study to be quiet, and in peaceful, 
perfect submission, commit thyself wholly into the 
hands of Almighty God, and in his will concern- 
ing thee, rest always satisfied; for surely it is fit 
He should dispose of us; that He should direct 
everything that any way relates, either to our out- 
ward or inward; because He is our Father, if we 
are but enough dependent upon him. He only is 
Wise, and knows what is best for us, and what will 
most contribute to his glory. ‘This is the accept- 
able state; ‘Thy will be done;’ give what thou 
Pleasest, withhold what thou pleasest. ‘ Give us 
this day our daily bread;’ whether it be the bread 


joy 
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of adversity or the water of affliction ; or the bread |rael, as faith is imparted, and as the anointing 


which cometh down from heaven, and giveth life|(which is ever gentle) descends upon us. 


upto the world.” g 
the cause for mourning, for 
able distress, he says, “ Nevertheless, we are at 


times favoured to behold in the visions of Divine | 


light, a prospect into better times, wherein the 
Lord will more eminently appear to be with us, 
and the shout of a mighty King be heard amongst 
us, who will again make his angels spirits, and 
his ministers a flame of fire.” ‘Thus is my faith, 
as an individual, and I trust in concert with many 
others, strengthened to believe, that the time will 
come when the gospel shall be preached in all 
nations, with the Holy Ghost sent down from hea- 
ven; that, “from the rising of the sun, even unto 
the going down of the same,” his “ Name shall be 
great among the Gentiles, and in every place in- 
cense shall be offered unto his Name, and a pure 
offering.” Thus shall “ the knowledge of the Lord 
cover the earth,” thus shall the whole earth be 
filled with his glory; then shall “the morning stars 
sing together, and all the sons of God shout for 
” 

What if many now are careless, or desert the 
ancient standard of Truth, raised by our worthy 
predecessors! Shall the truth fall? Nay, verily. 
Will not the Lord then bring in the stranger to 
feed the flock, and the sons of the alien to be our 
vine-dressers, even as from the highways and 
hedges, though they be accounted as the lame, the 
halt, and the blind? We know also, the Lord 
can work by few, or many; nay, I believe that his 
forming hand is turned again upon our youth in 
many places, and that instead of the fathers, the 
Lord will yet take the children, who shall become 
the ministers of our God. Is not the darkness of 
the night already past? Are there not streaks of 
light already on the horizon, which bespeak the 
approach of the great orb of day? The Psalmist, 
wrapt in prophetic vision, when viewing far distant 
the rebuilding of Zion, says, “ The time, the set 
time to favour Zion is come, for her servants take 
pleasure in her stones, and favour the dust there- 
of.’ It may not be in the way some have marked 
out, yet there is assuredly a stir in the camp, and 
although in the detter of doctrine, many may appear 
to resemble the blind man who had his eyes open- 
ed, and who could only see men as trees walking, 
yet the quickening virtue of Divine life is animating 
the dry bones, which, as the breath of life again 
graciously descends, will become a living army— 
as the twelve thousand out of every tribe of Israel, 
who had not received the mark of the beast, nor 
worshipped his image, but who appeared with the | 
Lamb on Mount Zion, having got the victory. And | 


Then 


And again, after referring to|shall we see the Lord’s power as in ancient times, 
sackcloth and unspeak- | 


bearing down all opposition, and his kingdom rul- 
‘ing over all; for we are assured that “it is not by 
might or by power, but by my Spirit, saith the 
\Lord.” And may the eye of the mind not be 
looking outward as to what this or that man shall 
do, but may it be singly to the Lord, who can and 
will work, and none shall hinder it. ‘Che question 
'put thrice to Peter, “ Lovest thou me?” together 
with what was enjoined, to feed the lambs and 
the sheep, as a proof of his love, is as much en- 
joined upon his truly anointed now as ever; and 
the watchword seems to be, “ Be ye wise as ser- 
pents, but harmless as doves.”’ 8. C. 
New York, Second month, 1860. 








Adorning Farmers’ Homes.—The following ex- 
cellent suggestions for filling up the spare time of 
farmers profitably are taken from a prize essay 
published in the Genesee Farmer. Nothing tends 
more to cultivation of refined domestic comfort 
among the younger members of the family than the 
attractions of a pleasanthome. The essayist says : 
“ Nothing shows the refinement of a farmer more 
than the adornment of his home; it shows his good 
taste, and that he is desirous of making all around 
pleasant and comfortable. Beautiful and attractive 
homes tend to increase all the good qualities of the 
occupants and remove the bad. Beauty and love- 
liness in nature tend to all that is noble in thought 
and deed, and make mankind better, both as con- 
cerns their own happiness and that of others. If 
your house is poor and plain, it makes no difference ; 
if you cannot afford to buy a new one, adorn the 
surroundings of the old one. In odd spells build 
a neat yard—it will cost almost nothing; set out 
some pretty trees in front, and surround the house if 
possible. Fill the yard with flowers; they will 
cost nothing but the trouble of getting, unless rare 
varieties are procured, and wife and children will 
see to the cultivation—never fear that. Build a 
wood-house, if you have none already. Don’t de- 
face your door-yards with wood-piles, old rails, 
cart-wheels, and other rubbish. Remove the hog- 
pen from its conspicuous position near the road side 
to the rear of the house, and build a neat frame 
structure, instead of sticks and slabs; it will pay 
for itself in a few years. Have good neat fences ; 
they look, and are, much better. Remove all sticks, 
stones, and stumps from the fields. Build good 
sheds and barns, if not already built; they will 
pay for themselves, and look much better than the 
unsightly objects on many a farm. Don’t allow 
loose boards on your building, they are very unsight- 





you, my Friends, who may have been in the school 
of Christ a long time, and are, as the well-taught 
Aquila and Priscilla, able to instruct the Apollos, 
who may yet be brought forth for the edification 
of the church. Oh! may such be very tender 
over the tender babes in Christ, bearing their weak- 
nesses as children, or new-born babes. Remember 
the words of your Lord to his wayward disciples, 
“T have yet many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now,” and of the Apostle, “ Ye 


that are strong, ought to bear the infirmities of 


ly. Have good yards around your farm buildings; 
they add greatly to the beauty. Get some of the 
best books of the day, where yourself and family 
can gather instruction in their leisure hours; 
and take at least one good agricultural paper. 
Strive to make your home, farm, and family a 
pattern one; and in no way can it be done so 
effectually and easily as by adorning it externally 
as well as internally. 


oe 


Those who boldly stand out and court inquiry, 


the weak :” for there will indeed be much to be|and bring forward cogent reasons for their convic- 


borne. 


Therefore, may all be as gentle nurses,|tion, are reproached, by a certain modern writer, 
not endeavouring to lead any beyond their present |with infirm faith and timidity. 
capacity, otherwise it may becloud their under-|things! 


Timidity of all 
One is reminded of the story of some In- 


standings ; for it is only those “ who walk in the|dian savages serving as allies to the British in 
light as He is in the light, that have fellowship (or | America, who, when the allied force was attacked 
true communion) one with another, and the blood |by the enemy, ran and took shelter in the woods, 
of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth them from all|while the British troops stood firm under a heavy 
sin.” Oh! then, dear Friends, may we watch at|fire, and repulsed the assailants. It was expected 
wisdom’s gate, and move only in the camp of Is-'that their Indian friends woald have been full of 
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admiration at this display of superior valour; but,|tion against the time to come, that they may lay|members, there have also been some who have run 


on the contrary, their interpretation of it was, that | hold on eternal life. 
the British soldiers were such cowards that they | 

were too much frightened to run away. Almost For “The Friend.” 
every chapter of the New Testament convicts the} While it is at all times necessary that we should 
Lord Jesus and his followers of that ‘ timidity,” | carefully examine our own hearts in the light of 
in appealing to the evidence of miracles and pro-}'Truth, and humbly and thankfully occupy what- 
phecies, which is censured and derided — W hately.| ever talents the Giver of every good and perfect| 


—_—-+e- — - 





' ae . . |of the fact, that after, through the measure of 
_& ie Ornithology.—The Alta Californian grace received, any individual member has been 
is publishing a series of interesting, original essays|¢)abjed to witness such an advancement in reli 

. > ¥ *o . * ~ o . v - P 
- the ornithology of the Pacific en of the gious experience as to become a living member of| 
United States. Except the East Indies and China,!% _ 


: 3 : the church of Christ, although it will still be 
the North American continent furnishes the areat-| ¢ church of Christ, although it will still be 


well for a season, but not having had sufficient 
\depth of earth, when tribulation or persecution 
was likely to arise, “because of the word,” they 
became offended; they could not determine to 
‘make the sacrifice of friendships, standing or popu. 
larity, and so they turned their backs in the day 
of battle; while others, sound in principle, and 


gift may vouchsafe to us, yet we must not lose sight/ who have borne their testimony against prevailing 


innovations, for want of digging deep, and of 
coming, and acting under the authority of the 
Captain of salvation, have been engaged in beat. 
ing their fellow-servants for imaginary faults. 

In glancing at the sources of our troubles, un- 


; ; crea'' his indispensable duty, carefully to watch, and to|der whatever character or circumstances they 
est suply of material for the study of the scientific is indispensable duty, envetelly to watch, and to ces they ma 


’ : * fig] ainst his own house,” yet ths 
naturalist, of any portion of the globe, and the ee ee ee my ye ees 


feathered race in Northern America are generally | 
more capable of being made to subserve the uses of 
man than those of the tropics. This newly-dis- 
covered field for ornithologists in the Pacific 
country will doubtless entice some, in emulation of 


who is “ Ifead” over all things to his “ church,” as 


living member becomes fitted by the great “ Master 


: «1 | Builder,” for his proper place and allotment in 
Wilson, Audubon, and Charles Bonaparte, to furnish | eee ee eee oe = | 


a : ' the “ visible church ;” and as his spiritual faculties, 
additions to the science from the numerous novel] ;, ; i : 
: . ; : by reason of use,” become exercised and enlarged, 
specimens said to have been discovered in those}, °.-) ¢ « Bea LL: ez 
: Sar a spirit of judgment is superadded, which being 
regions, by the Alta Californian, and described as ee , ss 
follows : the immediate teaching of the Holy Spirit, enables 
8: ° * *) 99 ’ 
wm oe tee es . : ._,_|Clearly “to discern between good and evil.”’ These 
There are in California sixty-six species of birds}. . hae Sa ©. ci cas 
; eae witness the promise fulfilled, “I will be a spirit of 
belonging to the order of swimmers, (Nutatores ;) 


sii ei iali dines datas dhe anaes Renae |judgment to him who sitteth in judgment, and 
oi these there are two swans, six geese, twenty-two)! ‘A 7 
’ 5 ’ J strength to turn the battle to the gate;” and that 


of the duck kind, four albatross, two petrels, seven - 
’ i I » SeveD) such a body of men, be they few or many, ‘‘ com- 

gulls, four terns, three pelicans, three cormorants, ” See ale 

: ; : pacted together” under that Divine influence, con- 
four guillemot, one loon, and various miscellaueous| *,. S . oe ee eee 
ities, ° Dn tdmmminen eran this Qk dete stitute a part of the body of Christ, which is his 
s Ss. or SW d sses . as ° ° a 
P P : ’\church ; and the individual or united conclusions of 


five of the gulls, two petrels, the loon and the such a people, under such influence, is the commu- 
murre are found only on this coast. 


nae 4 ; . |nication of the mind of Truth, and therefore bind- 
The trumpeter swan (Cygnus Buccinator) is}. il of th aoe head. it ix 
a very large bird, five feet in length from the point ee ee ee ee 
f his bill to the tiv of its tail: and its wid . \clear, that while dwelling in and under this light 
OF is Dill So the Up © - tall; and its widt from which maketh manifest, we may not only discern 
scope 4 saree of the outstretched Wings, 18 Over SIX) the true causes of our sore trials, as a people, but 
feet. Its plumage is snowy white in colour; its legs ie ; : 
eit Aleak:  Wianeny ef amaabea to adinas also the means whereby only our camp can be 
; ere peer 18 given! cleansed from its defilements. Tlrere is reason to be- 
it because of its clarion like scream, which is heard lieve that our existing difficulties have been suffered 
Seco — eee to overtake us, in consequence of the misdoings of 
mney the Nalin as a bird Saal ~ ake many under our name, who, at differeut times, 
killed 7 are" | within the space of the last forty years, have been 
‘i The ‘aiden omen: Geel alesen tha At found (some in one direction, and others in an op- 
bitte tiene al tee anthines oe a ei ‘ta a to| Posite extreme,) widely departing from our original 
in sion a tat Cisiaieatend aa es a ia a. | bond of union, namely, the belief in the necessity 
nae = : ‘sh ble fr . hiefly by } ae of maintaining certain christian doctrives and tes- 
a ee es S eaeny Sy Raving 20/timonies, the true nature of which were revealed 
orange-coloured spot on its bill in front cf the eye; sn. eek cities ta tek: Nini. tg dls ee aie 
eas i > Cygnus PGS ose ct ; Paar ea 
pore = of the Cygnus Buccinator is faithful members ever since, and are binding 
cs Toe wild sen end Die eat ees 2 through all time upon us, their successors. So far 
tree — : more abundant 11 from its being reprehensible to be engaged in 
California than they were in the Mississippi valley.|, sat eiabadiioen be: Uuike Gree aces 16 ten 
Among them are the Canada goose (Bernicla| #8 t nee Sere Oe ee ee ee ee 
Ceaniunin \doe often IliamrGcuns the indispensable duty of the watchmen on 
mnnsnntes,) Gavshow goons (Anse Higper oreus,)) te walls of our Zion to sound the alarm at the 
the white-footed goose or speckled belly (Avser| o a : . oe 
Siathousen.) Uietshde’ e ( Bernicla Hutché approach of the enemy, in order that the living 
is) eins eek nes wr came: a ro “| members may be enabled to place the judgment of 
aeiame he oa he ” agrecans.) Truth on the heads of transgressors without dis- 
Th ‘. a0 seg ” Sar ‘ tinction, whether individually or collectively, what- 
e “American swan,” above spoken of, is yet . ‘ 
be f : ; : /~\ever their standing may have been, or whatever 
to be found in the river Potomac, which Indian position they may have assumed. And it is very 
name it is said, means the “rive swans,”| Po". Oe eae as ce Sze coh 
ida ofr a ” ed i a 1 of nt on obvious that these wide departures in principles, 
ey eee es Stee Oy aunters, 2¢) through the inroads of a worldly spirit, have been 
brought to the Washington city markets for sale es ; es 
© eo ““/ accompanied by a correspondent dereliction in 
and are esteemed by epicures to be a great delicacy,| “CCOMPAMES OY E 
y°F ieee eas practice, and that it is not uow as at former times, 
confined to individual cases, but that large and in- 
For “The Friend” | flucntial bodies of professors are found endeavour- 
Paul's Charge to the Rich—Charge them that|ivg to remodel the discipline, so that our practice 
° e 4 . © . | 4 . . . 
are rich in this world, that they be not high-|may not present such a formidable barrier to the 
. . ° . ° oe | © . . 
minded, nor trust in uncertain riches, but in the) world at large, and that “ by causing the offence 
living God, who giveth us all things richly to en-|of the cross to cease,” the multitude may be at- 
joy; that they do good, that they be rich in good|tracted to our communion, and that we may be- 
eee 8 pee eee 
works, ready to distribute, willing to communicate;|come a more popular people. While this has been 
laying up in store for themselves a good founda-|sorrowfully the situation of a great portion of our 


+e 





be found, of this truth we may be fully satisfied, 


wider field of labour will gradually open to the | that mutual crimination will avail us nothing. The 
view of such, and under the conduct of “ Him” | 


foundation of God standeth sure, having this seal, 


ithe Lord knoweth them that are bis, and it is only 
“obedience keeps pace with knowledge,” such a\through unfeigued repentance and amendment of 


\life, a godly sorrow not to be repented of, coming 
again to look upon Him whom we have pierced, 
jand, acknowledging the entire supremacy of our 
|holy Head in ail the concerns of his church, espe- 
‘cially in reference to the necessity of waiting for 
|the aid and direction of his Holy Spirit in our 
meetings for worship and discipline, without which 
‘it is impossible that any man can “speak as the 
joracles of God,” or be usefully engaged in admin- 
\istering our excellent discipline, that we can ex- 
| perience a practical returning, not only iz word, 
jut in deed and in truth, to our original principles 
and testimonies; and the blessed promise to be 
verified, “ The children shall be all taught of God.” 
Thus, being led by the one Spirit, we should speak 
the same language and mind tbe same thing, 
The Babel builders in our midst, from whence has 
proceeded the distraction of opinion and the cou- 
fusion of tongues, would become confounded, and 
the remnant that would be enabled to escape the 
overflowing scourge, would then “return to the 
mighty God,” in truth and in righteousness, “ be- 
coming more the subjects of the Prince of peace ; 
love and harmony would again prevail, we should 
unite together as a band of brothers,” in “ restor- 
ing the waste places of Jerusalem,” in “ rebuilding 
her wails and setting up her gates,” and will be 
enabled invitingly to say to the world around, 
“Look upon Zion, the city of our solemnities ;” 
thine eyes shall see Jerusalem a quiet habitation, 
a tabernacle that shal] not be taken down, not one 
of the cords thereof shall ever be broken, not one 
of the stakes thereof shall ever be removed ; but 
the glorious Lord “shall be unto usa place of broad 
rivers and streams, wherein shall go no galley with 
oars, neither shall gallant ships pass thereby, for 
the Lord is our lawgiver ; the Lord is our King;” 
He will save us. A Friexp or Trutu. 

Second mo. 8th, 1860. 

ceomentitilinisesn 

The only Resting-Place.—There is no resting: 
place short of heaven, ‘There is no certain de- 
pendence upon any temporal comfort, which does 
uot take its rise from a heart thoroughly satisfied 
to have God govern as he pleases. He is leading 
the cbristian, through a dark and dangerous wil- 
derness, to a city of habitation, the New Jerusalem, 
the land flowing with milk and honey. And he 
is wise to know what is best for the poor wayward 
pilgrim whom he is guiding to glory, and faithful 
to do it. Weare not always able to see how it 1s, 
that his dispensations toward us are either wise or 
faithful. It becomes us, however, whether we can 
see it or not, to believe that it is so; and to labour 
after the Spirit of im who said, in his extremity, 
“ Nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt.”— 
Susan Huntington, 
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Ancient Sayings. 


COLLECTED BY G. DILLWYN. 


Suffering times are christians’ best improving} he latter . " 
times; for they break the will, wean us from the joyed facilities for transportation only during the 
creature, prove the heart ; and by them God | past five years. In 1855 its railroad consignments 
teacheth his children, as Gideon taught the men of amounted to but 9063 tons, wheih regularly increas- 


Suceoth by thorns and briers. 
The way of duty is the way of safety. 


I have observed that before God calls me to a| Will no doubt be largely augmented in future years, 
public work, he always sends me into some retire- as new and exhaustless beds of superior coal have 


ment or affliction. 


The mower loses no time whilst he is whetting | the completion of the Lehigh Luzerne Railroad, 
his scythe. Thus shall all christians be taught of which penetrating Council Ridge, renders avail- 


God. 


When we are destitute of outward comfort, then|middle basin—those of Big Black creck valley 


does God the more comfort our souls. 
I find all uneasiness ariseth from having a will 


were by canal and the balance, 1,635,698 tons, by 
railroad. 


THE FRIEND. 


By the latter means, the Lehigh region has en- 


ing in each succeeding year, in 159 reached the 
handsome figure of 577,651 tons. This aggregate 


been, within a few months, opened to market by 
able some of the richest deposits of the great 


included. 
The Schuylkill coals first became commercially 


. . . : > > o> 2 5 2 Ore 
of my own; a calmness of mind, and entire resig- |!™portant in the year 1822, when 1450 tons were 


pation to the Divine will, is the best preparation |shipped by canal. 


for receiving Divine mercies. 

Whilst I continue on this side Eternity, I never 
expect to be free from trials, only to change them; 
for it is necessary to humble the pride of my heart 
that such should come. 

[have often remarked that God never disap- 
points us in one way, but that He opens a door to 
do good in another. 

Much service might be done to religion on jour- 
neys, if we have but courage to show ourselves 
christians at all times and in all places. 

The comforts I enjoy within are inexpressible ; 
they have a great effect upon my outward man, 
and make me of a cheerful countenance, which re- 
commends my Master's service. 

He only will adorn the gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ in all things, who is careful to perform all 
the civil offices of life, with a single eye to God's 
glory, and from a principle of lively faith in Jesus 
Christ our Saviour. 

Satan will, if possible, drive persons on their 
first setting out in a religious life, to extremes; 
beware then of letting the will of man take the 
lead in spirituals. 

Lukewarmness and enthusiasm are the two rocks 
upon which even well-meaning people are in dan- 
ger of splitting. 

Cards, dancing, and all such like amusements, 
draw the soul from God, and lull it asleep, as 
much as drunkenness and debauchery. 


—__22e- 


Last year 1,371,753 tons 
came to market by the same means of conveyance, 
and 1,633,150 tons by railroad, making an aggre- 
gate of 3,004,903 tons. The transportation by 
the Reading Railroad commenced in 1841, in 
which year 850 tons were carried. It has steadily 
increased, with occasional fluctuations, until it has 
reached the amount above mentioned, Occasion- 
ally the annual railroad tonnage has been consider- 
ably larger, having in the year 1855, a season of 


lunusual activity amounted to the extraordinary 


figure of 2,213,292. But, taking the average rate 
of increase, in reference to the general state of the 
market and the business of the country, the results 
of the trade, both of the canal and railroad, are 
highly encouraging. Of course it is intended to 
refer, in this connection, only to the tonnage carried, 
and not to any effects of competiton, either between 
these rivals for the same trade, or between them, 
or either of them, and other works supplying the 
same markets, upon prices and freights. 

‘The Wyoming region is the largest, and if such 
a degree of comparison be admissible, the most 
inexhaustible of the three ; but it has the disadvan- 
tage of being the most remote from Philadelphia, 
the great coal market of the United States. Its 
entire resources have not yet been ascertained ; its 
explored deposits have hardly been touched by the 
miner’s pick; yet it has contributed during the 
year just closed the large amount of 2,569,694 tons 
to the fuel demanded by the anthracite-consuming 
portions of our country. In 1829 the shipments 


Our Anthracite Trade.—During the last forty | trom this region were 7000 tons. 


years a gigantic commerce has sprung up in 































religious Society, written by Friends belonging to 
another Yearly Meeting than ours, and each en- 
couraging the members who are anxious to see the 
Society restored to its ancient spirituality and 
dignity, to individual faithfulness; mainly striving 
to build over against their own houses in the first 
place, and to unite in harmonious labour to bring 
our mectings for discipline, as well as for worship, 
into a reverend waiting upon the great Head of 
the church, and dependence upon his wisdom and 
power alone, to bind up that which is broken, and 
restore that which is lame or turned out of the 
way. 

True, it is those who “are not grieved for the 
affliction of Joseph,” that “drink wine in bowls, 
and anoint themselves with the chief ointments,” 
but may not those who are so grieved, take com- 
fort in the belief—as expressed in one of these 
communications—that there is evidence of a “ stir 
in the camp ;” and animated with a well-grounded 
hope that their Lord has seen the affliction of his 
people, and is preparing to undertake for them, 
“wash and anoint,” and cheering one another as 
fellow-soldiers in the same army, encourage all to 
keep their ranks, and continue their struggle for 
the victory that will eventually be theirs. ‘Trials 
and discouragements abound, and may continue to 
abound; they always have been necessary to per- 
fect the christian, and the day has not yet come 


that? the Truth will triumph, and it is well to re- 
member that the courage which has not encounter- 
ed danger, the patience and prudence which have 
uot borne up under and overcome trouble and diffi- 
culty, the integrity that has not met temptation and 
foiled it, are not to be relied on as of sterling worth. 
In a state of ease and prosperity, these may ap- 
pear to be, and possibly they may be, pure gold ; 
but until they are tried in the fire, no man can tell 
how much alloy may be mixed up with them. 
These things are necessary to teach us practically 
that our all-wise and most merciful Creator is the 
Disposer of events, and that we may trust his pro- 
mise that He will make all things work together 
for good to those who really love and serve him; 
and we should accept them cheerfully as a portion 
of the discipline with which He is preparing the 
spirit for future happiness in a world of perfect 
purity and love. 

We are quite disposed to draw encouragement 
from every token of good in the Society, and to 


We gather these facts principally from the very|incite Friends everywhere who are loyal to the 


when they can be dispensed with; but what of 


Peunsylyania—not the increment of a previously | full statistical tables of the trade, published in yes-| principles and practices of primitive Quakerism, to 
existing trade, but a new, fresh, vigorous com-|terday’s North American, and present them in this|a steady perseverance in their efforts to maintain 
merce, originating in the inexhaustible resources of|form, hoping they may thus be brought to the 





our own, and encouraged by the immense demand {notice of those who read our entertaiving para- 


of our own and neighbouring States. Anthracite 
coal has been an article of domestic traflic only 
within the period mentioned, though it is now, 
directly and indirectly, one of the principal sources 
of our wealth and prosperity. Within that period, 
millions of dollars have been invested in mining, 
transporting, and otherwise dealing in the anthra- 
aite coals of Pennsylvania; and thousands of 
industrious laborers have been remuneratively em- 
ployed in the various incidental operations. 

In the year 1820, the aggregate market product 
of our mines was only 365 tons. In 1859, the 
aggregate was 7,626,820 tons, of which three exten- 
sive and practically inexhaustible fields furnished 
each a large portion. In 1820, the 365 tons al- 
luded to were sent to market from the Lehigh re- 
gion alone. In 1859, 1,628,243 tons were shipped 
from the same region, of which 1,050,592 tous 
Were by canal, and 577,651 tons by railroad. 
The total tonnage for the period, from the Lehigh 
mines, is 17,749,740, of which 16,113,042 tons 


graphs, but skip our scarcely less important array of 
figures; aud respectfully referring all interested to 
authority cited, for more minute particulars.— 
Late Paper. 

ne 


Christianity, contrasted with the Jewish system 
of emblems, is Truth in the sense of reality, as sub- 
stance is opposed to shadows; and, contrasted with 
the heathen mythology, is Truth as opposed to 
falschood. “ The truth, as it is in Jesus,” was to 
supersede the heathen idolatry, by destroying it; 
and “ the laws and the prophets,” not by destroy- 
ing indeed, but by fulfilling them— Whately. 





THE FRIEND. 


THIRD MONTH 3, 1860. 


In our present issue will be found two commu- 
nications relative to the present condition of our 


them in the ‘“meekness of wisdom;” to cherish 
that feeling of brotherhood which appertains to those 
who are striving to serve the same compassionate 
Master, and to seek for that pure, peaceable wisdom 
which alone can overcome the difficulties in which 
our religious Society is placed. 

To prevent the inroads of evil, and to promote 
the common weal by fostering a growth in the 
Truth, are the great objects of our religious com- 
pact, for which vigilance to guard, and faithful- 
ness to defend all our principles and testimonies, 
as well as a consistent life, are demanded ; but it 
requires discrimination and judgment, when cir- 
cumstances occur which, some may think, call for 
extraordinary measures for carrying out the spirit 
of the compact, lest by going a step too far, the 
rights of individuals may be infringed, so as to 
create a feeling of discontent or hostility, that may 
undermine their attachment to the Society, and 
thus affect its stability and benefits, if not over- 
throw the structure altogether. 

If we could only be brought individually to a 
just sense of our weakness, our own mis-steps and 
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THE FRIEND. 


a 


short-comings, true humility would be begotten, 
leading each to esteem others better than himself, 


or self-determination to pursue our own judgment | 
regardless of the sense and religious feeling of 


others. It is necessary for all, in order to promote \from Hungary, and promised them satisfaction. 

vd news from Austrian-Venitia is of a serious and threat- 
ening nature. 
by the Austrians, in all the towns of Venitia, and two 
hundred prisoners had been sent to the fortress of Mon- 
them the victory over their fallen nature, and bring | toon, in chains, without the form of trial. 
them into subjection to the Divine will. The springs rah — care nearly deserted, in consequence of these 

acts of violence. 


the return of peace and harmony in the Society, 
not only to contend unflinchingly for the faith once 
delivered to the saints, but to know that faith to give 


of action lie buried in the heart, and we ought, 
therefore, to keep up a constant guard and restraint 
over our thoughts. Where these are not properly 


dience to the Spirit of Christ, they easily betray 
us into improper actions, even in religious matters. 
If to attain some party end, or gratify some selfish | 
fecling, we allow ourselves ardently to desire any 


particular thing or course of events, we soon learn | Garden (emigrant) Superintendent officially reports the 


. Fe: ‘iW ber of passengers arriving there from foreign 
lieve that it is right for us to labour to obtain| ¥2ole num ae g , g 
to be S ports, during the year 1859, at 85,602, an increase over 


that thing or course, and engage in an endeavour 
to bring it about; and thus improper and unre- 
strained desires may lead into irregular and disor- 
derly practices, multiplying difficulties and pro- 
moting disunity. But by sacrificing our self-love, | 
and having the heart clothed with the lamb-like | 
nature of the Saviour of men, we become truc| 
labourers in his cause, and in edifying his church, 
by convincing those who are out of the way, of 
their errors, and inducing them to accept the help 
of our guidance out of them, and to give heed to 
our entreaties to embrace the truths, we apprehend, | 
important for them to adopt. 








SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Evrore.—News from Liverpool to Second mo. 11th. 

The annual budget had been produced in the Seen | 
Parliament. It was estimated that the expenditures for 
the next year will amount to over seventy millions ster- 
ling, and the receipts to sixty and three quarter millions 
sterling. The deficiency is to be made up by an income 
tax at the rate of ten pence on incomes of £150, and| 
seven pence on incomes below that sum. 

The provisions of the late treaty between England 
and France had been explained in a great measure. 

It was anticipated that the duties will be materially 
reduced on wine, brandy, timber, currants, raisins, etc. ; | 
and the duties on paper, butter, tallow and other articles, | 
abolished. The duties on tea and sugar will remain | 
unchanged for another year. 

During the year ending Twelfth mo. 3lst, 1859, the 
total income of Great Britain was £66,070,496, and the 
total expenditures £68,090,053, leaving a deficit of £2,- 
019,583. The army and militia cost £14,675,719, and 
the navy £11,072,242, Interest on public debt £28,-| 
372,415. Inthe House of Commons, a bill abolishing | 
the church rates had been carried to a second reading, 
by a vote of 260 ayes to 236 noes. 

The Liverpool cotton market was steady. 
the week, 78,000 bales. New Orleans fair, 7}d¢.; Mobile, 
7}d.; Uplands, 7 1-16d. The Manchester advices con- 
tinued favourable. The market for breadstuffs firm, 
with an advancing tendency. The bullion in the Bank 
of England had increased £35,000 during the week. 
Consols, 94} a 94}. 


Sales of 


ment has decided to reject the principal propositions 

. jsubmitted by Engl for the icabl t of 
and to eschew all self-esteem, all selfish schemes, |()? tralian a ag a Sn eee 
officially received by the Euglish government. 


Tetuan on the 2d ult., after a long and fierce struggle, 
with heavy loss on both sides. 
governed, by being brought in measure under obe- a and all the camp equipage of the Moors was 
taken. 


week were nearly $1,500,000; drafts issued $4,879,000, 
leaving subject to draft $5,628,000. 


) propelled by double engines of 350 horse power. 


It is reported on authority, that the Austrian govern-| building, for the use of the government, a line of tele. 


graph, from some point on the Mississippi river to San 
Francisco, with connecting branches to various promi- 
nent points. The contract is limited to ten years, and 
the terms offered by the government is $50,000 per an- 
num, for that period, together with the free use of any 
public lands that may be required, and the privilege of 
buying at $1.25 per acre, such portions of land as may 
be necessary for the purposes of the company. 
California.—A late arrival at New York brought 
$1,400,000 in gold. The Board of Supervisors of San 
Francisco had offzred to donate to the State a square of 
ground, and erect thereon a State House, worth $150. 
000, provided the seat of government be removed from 
Sacramento to San Francisco.—It is stated that Capt. 
Jarboe’s company of mounted rangers, numbering 
twenty men, had killed about 200 Indians, and taken as 
many more prisoners, within a few months, in Mendo- 
cina county and the north-west portion of the State, 
This band of savage murderers was acting without au- 
thority from the State or Federal government.—The New 
Idra quicksilver mines, in Tresno county, which have 
been opened since the New Almaden mines were closed 
by litigation, have yielded 1400 flasks of quicksilver 
within six months. Other mines of the same kind will 
be opened soon, so that the recent deficiency in the 
quicksilver product will not long continue.—Two thou- 
sand hives of honey bees, which arrived at San Fran- 
cisco from the Atlantic States during the First month, 
had been sold, averaging ten dollars per hive, which is 
a great decline, the prices previously having been from 
fifty dollars to one hundred dollars a hive-—A memorial 
signed by 100,000 persons, had been presented to the 
Legislature to prevent the furtherimmigration of Chinese, 







































The rejection has not yet been 


The Emperor of Austria bad received a deputation 
The 


Numerous arrests continue to be made 


The towns 


The Spaniards had captured the Moorish town of 


The tents, artillery, 
Unitep States.—The Treasury.—The receipts last 


New York.—Mortality last week, 542. The Castle 


those of the preceding year of 1376. 
Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 247. Of consump- 
tion, 43; croup, 14; scarlet fever, 12; inflammation of 
the lungs, 21; adults, 98; children, 149. 

Loss of an Ocean Steamer.—On the 20th ult., the 
steamship Hungarian which left Liverpool for Portland 
on the 8th, ran ashore on the coast of Nova Scotia, near 
Cape Sable, and was totally lost. Her crew numbered 
110 men; the number of passengers is uncertain, but is 
supposed to have been about 70. So far as is known, 
all on board perished, not a single life having been 
saved. The Hungarian was one of the Liverpool and 
Portland line, and was on her third voyage. She was 
a very staunch vessel of 2300 tons burthen, and was 
The 
wreck of the Hungarian makes the fourteenth steamer 
which has been lost since the commencement of steam 
navigation between Europe and America, a period of 
over twenty years. The names of these vessels are as 
follows :—President—never heard of ; Columbia—all 
hands saved; Humboldt—all hands saved ; City of Glas- 
gow—never heard of; City of Philadelphia—all hands 
saved; Franklin—all hands saved ; Arctic—a few only 
saved; Pacific—never heard of; Lyonnais—a few only 
saved; Tempest—never heard of; Austria, burnt— 
great loss of life; Indian—three lives lost; Argo—all 
hands saved; Hungarian—all bands lost. 

Great Telegraphic Feat.—The Milwaukie Sentinel of 
the 14th says: The extraordinary operation of sending 
despatches direct from Halifax, Nova Scotia, to Milwau- 
kie and Prairie du Chien, via Quebec, Kingston, Ogdens- 
burg, Detroit and Chicago, was to-day performed, the 
lines working over three thousand miles with ease. Des- 
patches were received at Milwaukie and other points, 
and answered in a few seconds, promptly and with ac- 
curacy. This is working over a line nearly twice the 
length of the Atlantic cable, and demonstrates the fact 
that, with good lines and skilful operators, a line of al- 
most any length can be worked as well as a short one. 
The operators here inform us that it would have work- 
ed, without doubt, equally as well over one or two thou- 
sand miles of additional wire. 

Lake Disasters for 1859.—The following is a synopsis 
of the loss of life and property on the Lakes for the year 
1859, and is taken from the Buffalo (N. Y.) Express: 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from M. Thistlethwaite, N. Y., $2, to 17, vol. 
34; from John P. Balderston, Md., $2, vol. 33; from 


James Taylor, agt., O., $2, vol. 32, for G. D. Smith, E. 
Morgan, John Curtis and Geo. Bewley, $2 each, vol. 33 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Summer Session of the School will commence on 
the 7th of the Fifth month next. Parents and others in- 
tending to send children as pupils, will please make early 
application to Davin Roserts, Superintendent at the 
School, or Joseru Scatrercoop, Treasurer, No. 304 
Arch street, Philadelphia. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 

A Friend is wanted to fill the station of Governor in 
the Boys’ department of this Institution. 

Application may be made to Naruan Smarpvess, Con- 
cord, Pa.; Samuert Hities, Wilmington, Del. ; James 
Emien, West Chester, Pa.; or Tuomas Evans, Philad. 

Twelfth mo., 1859. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN AT TUNESSASSAH. 
A Friend and his wife are wanted, to aid in carrying 
out the concern for the improvement of the Indians. 
Application may be made to 
Exenezen Wortn, Marshallton P. O., Chester Co. 
Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Philadelphia Co. 
JoeL Evans, Oakdale P. O., Delaware Co. 
Ninth mo. 23d, 1859. 
x eae ig 


Marniep, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Shelby, Orleans 





The Paris correspondent of the Times says, a circular 
will be issued by the new French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, to the diplomatic agents of France abroad, which 


may be considered, in some sort, the programme of the | Total loss by sail vessels 


Imperial government in its foreign policy. It is to be 


eminently pacific and friendly to all. 


It is stated that the French government has made an |Loss of life 


appropriation of five millions of dollars for the improve- 


ment of the canals of the south of France, from *Mar-| of $287,868, and a decrease in the loss of life of 17. 


seilles to Bordeaux. They are to be widened to twenty- 













ions ca cteem Sams E GEES, 60S county, N. Y., Samuven Cuapsourns, of Caistor, C. W., 
7 ee . 183,180 to Exvizasera Taser, of the former place. 

Total lost by steam vessels . $351,535 LLL _—_—_— 

Loss on sail hulls . : 5 331,238 Diep, at their residence in Palmyra, Lenawee county, 

. “cargoes. ‘ - 837,327 Mich., on the 18th ult., Anna C. Unperwoop, wife of 

——— Edward Underwood, in the fifty-fifth year of her age; 

. 688,565 |an elder and member of Raisin Monthly Meeting. The 

language, “ Mark the perfect man, and behold the 

Total loss by steam and sail vessels . . $1,020,100| upright, for the end of that man is peace,” was remark- 


105 


° ° . . . ably exemplified in her. 
There is an increase in the loss of property over 1858, 


, at her residence in this city, on the 25th ult, 
Auice Harwan, in the eighty-second year of her age. 
The deceased was a member of the Western District 





A Valuable Crop.—The New Orleans (La.) Crescent 


six yards, and deepened to sixteen and a half feet. When | estimates the crop of cotton already received at all ports 
completed, the passage to the Mediterranean, now made |/in deposits, at 3,618,594 bales, and says the grand total 
through the Straits of Gibraltar, and which takes two] of the season will be 4,000,000 bales. The value of this 
months, will be accomplished by this route in ten days. | product is $200,000,000, 

Negotiations continued between Napoleon and the} 
Pope, but the latter continued firmly to oppose the Em-j|the U. 8. Senate having the subject in charge, have un- 
peror’s views in regard to giving up a part of his domi-|animously reported a bill, which authorizes the Post- 
nions to Sardinia. master-General to contract with certain parties for 


The Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph.—The Committee of 





Monthly Meeting, and was justly esteemed by those who 
knew her. It appeared to be her endeavour, during 4 


long life, to perform well and faithfully the duties de- 
volving upon her, and to bear with cheerful fortitude 
the trials inseparable from this state of probation. 

~ LLL LLL LOOwnnw™™ ——— — — oe 


“PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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